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Chinese are not only quite equal to the Japanese in industrial cleverness, but 
in some respects are superior. What reason is there, then, to warrant the 
opinion that in a prolonged industrial and commercial struggle China, with 
a land of unsurpassed fertility and vast extent, with undeveloped mineral 
resources of incalculable variety and value, with willing and efficient labor 
in any quantity, and with immense capital of her own will be distanced by 
a competitor like Japan ? 

In searching for an answer to this question, one is led, inevitably, to the 
conclusion that only the application of political pressure in some form can 
bring about such a result. And here we find, in a nutshell, the theorem 
upon which a majority of foreign policies in the Far East are founded; and 
which supplies vitality to the "sphere of influence" doctrine [p. 281]. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 
Paris, France. 

The Practice of Diplomacy, as illustrated in the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States. By John W. Foster. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1906 — 401 pp. 

This work, Mr. Foster tells us, is designed as a companion volume 
and complement of his Century of American Diplomacy. It is in- 
tended primarily " to set forth the part taken by American diplomatists 
in the elevation and purification of diplomacy," and, secondarily, "to 
give in popular form the rules and procedure of diplomatic intercourse." 
It consists of eighteen essays on such subjects as the utility of the 
diplomatic service; the rank, appointment, reception, duties, im- 
munities and dress of diplomatic representatives ; the consular service ; 
the negotiation, ratification and interpretation of treaties ; arbitration ; 
international claims, etc. As a manual for the use of students, and for 
the purposes of the general reader, Mr. Foster's book has some con- 
spicuous merits, among which may be noted methodical treatment, 
accuracy and conciseness of statement and an entertaining literary 
style. It shows an intimacy of knowledge such as comes only from 
large experience in diplomatic affairs and is abundantly illustrated with 
incidents and episodes of noted diplomatic careers. For the benefit of 
students the author has furnished numerous citations of authorities and 
at the end of the book there is a brief bibliography. 

Mr. Foster's point of view as regards the diplomatic service seems 
to be that of an old-fashioned democrat. He disapproves the act of 
Congress which created the ambassadorial rank and says it would never 
have passed had there been any discussion of the measure. His objec- 
tions to the new rank are, first, that it is not supported by any com- 
mensurate increase of salary, and second, that the reciprocal reception 
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of foreign ambassadors has meant the admission to our American 
society of what Secretary Bayard called a " kind of monarchical class, 
ill befitting our plain democratic institutions." This class, Mr. Foster 
argues, is a "disturbing element," and he maintains that the results 
which have attended the reception of European ambassadors into 
Washington society confirm the truth of his statement. For the em- 
barrassments which our ministers suffered abroad, the remedy was not, 
he maintains, in " servilely following European practice " but in lead- 
ing a movement for the abolition of all rank in the diplomatic service 
(p. 26). Mr. Foster evidently overestimates the influence of Ameri- 
can example on European public opinion. He should remember that 
the innovation set by the American government as regards diplomatic 
costume has had no effect upon European practice. The radical policy 
which he favors with regard to diplomatic rank would have been equally 
futile, and the embarrassments which led to the act of 1892 would 
doubtless have continued indefinitely and grown more serious each 
year. His own account of Mr. Leishman's experiences at Constanti- 
nople, for example, shows how urgent was the necessity for the elevation 
of his rank to that enjoyed by his European colleagues. 

Mr. Foster raises the questions whether the style of living of ambas- 
sadors and the demands made upon them have not exceeded the proper 
bounds and whether it is not unbecoming for our democratic represen- 
tatives ' ' to seek to rival the representatives of royalty in an ostentatious 
and extravagant display of living " (p. 99 ) . Too much importance, he 
maintains, is attached to social display in the diplomatic service (p. 
100), although he admits that "dining" is an indispensable part of 
successful diplomacy (p. 115). The matter of diplomatic costume, he 
properly observes, has been a subject of correspondence and discussion 
far beyond its intrinsic importance (p. 130). He favors national pro- 
vision for suitable residences for our ministers abroad, and he points 
out the inconsistency between the illiberal policy of Congress toward 
the diplomatic service and its extravagance in authorizing the con- 
struction of "two commodious and sumptuous palaces" for its own 
use (p. 102). 

Mr. Foster refers to the "summary and unusual " manner in which 
the ambassador to Vienna was recently recalled, without making any 
comment on the unusual language employed in the dispatch terminating 
the mission — language which seems to imply that the president regards 
an ambassador as his personal representative. It would be interesting 
to know Mr. Foster's opinion of this new view of the relation between 
an American ambassador and his government. 
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There is little to criticise in the book either as regards the point of 
view or the content. That the author turns from the discussion of 
diplomatic duties in chapter five to argue, through seven pages, the 
question whether the term ' ' United States ' ' should be followed by a 
plural or a singular verb is one of the few instances in which want of 
judgment is evident. The modus vivendi might be mentioned as one 
of the forms of international agreement (pp. 245-247), and in this 
connection the distinction between treaties and conventions might well 
have been explained. The discussion of the Hague International Com- 
mission of Inquiry (p. 357) might have been illustrated by a reference 
to the settlement of the North Sea incident of 1904. The definition 
given of a protocol (p. 246) does not conform to the popular use of 
the term. " Livingstone" (p. 99) should be spelled " Livingston." 

J. W. Garner. 

University of Illinois. 

Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. By W. F. JOHNSON. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1907. — xxi, 461 pp. 

The author of this work has shown commendable industry. Begin- 
ning with the discovery of America, he traces the progress of the pro- 
ject of an interoceanic canal from its inception down to the recent 
decision as to the type of the canal to be built across the Isthmus of 
Panama. He treats of matters historical, political and hygienic. One- 
third of the book is devoted to the history of canal enterprises that 
preceded the revolution at Panama of November 3, 1903. The re- 
maining two-thirds cover the Panama revolution and what has since 
occurred. The author is a staunch supporter of the administration at 
Washington in all that it has done and in all that it proposes to do , but 
not in any dogmatic sense. He states fairly the position of the opposi- 
tion and gives reasons for his conclusions. 

In matters having a legal or semi-legal character, the author is not 
at his best. His statement of the contents or purport of treaties and 
state papers is not always accurate. He speaks of the treaty of 1846 
with New Granada as having secured to the United States "the exclu- 
sive right of transit across the Isthmus of Panama, including all routes 
in the country between the Chiriqui Lagoon and the Atrato River " 
(p. 57). This statement is the more strange in view of the fact that 
the author prints, as an appendix, the pertinent provisions from the 
treaty in question, which show that it conferred no exclusive rights of 
transit but merely engaged that "the right of way or transit " on any 
modes of communication, present or future, should be " open and free 



